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KOREAN ECONOMIC PLANS 
EMPHASIZE MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT * 





Manpower problems are defined by the 
Republic of Korea Government (ROKG) as 
shortages of scientific and technical 
skills, unemployment, and poor utiliza- 
tion of the trained, employed labor 
force. The Government views the lack 
of balance between supply and demand of 
skilled, technical, and scientifically 
trained manpower as a long-range prob- 
lem, to be met by long-range planning. 
Training for the specific needs of in- 
dustry is a major goal; the country has 
mre college graduates than it can use, 
while there are shortages of middle 
mnpower--technicians, supervisors, and 
craftsmen. 

In 1962, the Government issued its 
first 5-year Economic Development Plan 
(1962-66), supplemented by a separate 
Technical Development Plan. This plan 
provided for greater emphasis on scien- 
tific and technical subjects in the 
higher educational curriculum and in- 
creased the scope and quality of voca- 


tional training. The Government found 
that attempts to implement the Plan 
were disappointing. However, several 
lessons were learned, primarily the 
need for much longer range manpower 
planning. 

In 1966, the Government issued the 


Second Five-Year Economic Development 
Plan (1966-71). Like the first, it was 
accompanied by a 5-year Technological 
Development Plan. The two plans pro- 
jected an 8-percent average annual in- 
crease in GNP which would result from 
improved productivity and reallocation 
of resources. Labor would be trans- 
ferred from agriculture to industry. 
Continued emphasis would be placed on 
upgrading human resources by extending 
schooling at the elementary level, im- 
proving the quality of teaching, and 
reforming the curriculum. Middle and 
higher educational levels would be im- 
proved; emphasis on vocational educa- 








*By Theodore Bleecker of the Divi- 
Sion of Foreign Labor Conditions. 





tion, 1/ and on science, 
and related subjects at the university 
level would be increased. Thus, by 
1971, out of an estimated labor force 
of 10,900,000, over 900,000 persons 
would be trained as scientists and 
technicians. The Government's serious- 
ness in the manpower effort, particu- 
larly in upgrading the skills of the 
labor force, is shown by the high 
honors paid to successful Korean con- 
testants in international skill com- 
petitions, the careful attention to 
industry's skill needs, and the elaborate 
examination process for vocational 
students conducted by the Office of 
Labor Affairs. 

The plan requires financial and other 
resources to purchase equipment and 
textbooks, and to develop new curricula 
at different educational levels. Cri- 
teria for fund allocation ‘include the 
effectiveness of the institution, its 
nearness to industry, regional demand/ 
supply for technically trained personnel, 
and the strategic importance of the skill 
in question in the country's economic 
development. Nearly 50 percent of the 
outlays under the 1966-71 development 
plan will be for research and related 
equipment. However, 28 percent will go 
for training, and 23 percent, for for- 
eign advisors and to train Koreans over- 
seas. 

The second 5-year plan projected an 
average annual increase of 3.3 percent 
in employment, as shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 


engineering, 


Labor force 





Total Employed Unemployed 
(In thousands) 
1966..... 9,486 8,804 682 
1967..... 9,773 9,094 679 
1968..... 10,058 9,395 663 
1969 1/.. 10,324 9,707 617 
1970 1/.. 10,651 10,031 620 
1971 1/.. 10,917 10,371 546 


1/ Projected. 








The largest increases would be in con- 
struction, public utilities, and manu- 
facturing. The projected demand in 
agriculture would rise at a constant 
rate of 1.9 percent annually, while the 
demand for additional labor in commerce 
and services would decrease from 3.5 
percent in 1966 to 1.9 percent in 1971. 
(See table.) 

Performance during the first half of 
the plan was better than anticipated. 
Between 1966 and 1968, actual employ- 
ment in most sectors increased more 
rapidly than planned. Agricultural em- 
ployment, however, dropped in 1967 and 
1968, instead of increasing as projected 
each year. This decrease reflects the 
flow of manpower from farms to the 
cities; at the same time urban employ- 
ment rose and pressure was on urban 
welfare services. By 1968, part of 
this flow was absorbed by an expansion 
in annual employment rates of 13 per- 
cent instead of a projected 9 percent 
in manufacturing, and of 20 percent in- 
stead of a projected 14 percent in 
construction. 

Korean unemployment has declined much 
more rapidly than anticipated in the 
second plan; by 1968, the unemployment 


rate was reduced to 5.1 percent, 
pared with 6.6 percent anticipated 
that year. 

The second 5-year plan still suffers, 
like the first, from the limited time 
covered, whereas basic changes in human 
resources require a much longer period, 
The Korean Government (ROKG) is now 
actively developing long-range manpower 
plans and policies. The first approxi- 
mations are set forth in a forecast 2/ 
whose projections assume an average 
annual increase of 10 percent in the 
GNP. The forecast also is predicated on 
a decline in the rate of population 
growth largely induced by what probably 
is one of the most successful national 
family planning efforts outside Japan.3/ 
A declining rate of population growth 
will lead ultimately to a rise in the 
average age of the population and an in- 
crease in the proportion of the working 
age population. Despite this antici- 
pated increase, labor force participation 
rates are not expected tochange sharply. 
Increasing rates of school enrollment 
probably will offset increasing partici- 
pation in the labor force by women. 
Until 1976, the labor force is expected 
to maintain an annual _ growth rate of 


com- 
in 















































Annual Rate of Change in Each Economic Sector, Planned and Actual, 1966-71 
[In percent | 

1966 1967 1968 1969] 1970} 1971 | 6-year 

Economic sector 
Plan /Actualj Plan jActual| Plan Actual| Plan| Plan| Plan [Vian 
All sectors...| 3.3 1.6 3.3 3.0 73.31 3.9 1 3:3 | 3.41 34 3.3 
Agriculture. eeeeeveee 1.9 “2 1.9 -1.8 i.9 -1.5 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 
Mining....... svooesel GS@ | Sak 5.1 }14.5 6.7} 20.0 | 5.4] 6.0] 6.5 6.0 
Manufacturing....... 8.7 720 8.8 [21.7 8.9] 13.2 8.7 8.9 8.9 8.8 
Construction....... -| 13.7 -13.0 {13.7 | 23.9 {13.9} 20.1 [13.5 | 13.8 | 13.9 13.8 
Po ere rere 10.0 |} 15.8 |12.1 | 27.3 |10.8]-14.3 |12.2 | 10.9 | 13.7 11.6 

Transport and 

communications....| 7.3 -11.8 | 7.7 6.7 | 7-27 21.9 1 731 7.31 7.8 7.5 

Commerce and other 
Services.....c.ee. $.5.) 5.4. 1.3.0 | 3.31 2.7F 7.3 2.6 2.25 1.9 1.3 
1/ Not available. Planning and Policies (Seoul, Republic 


Source: Data based on information in 
Status of Manpower: Development in Korea: 








of Korea, Ministry of Science and Tech- 
nology, May 1968), pp. 3-11. 
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almost 3 percent, but in the 1976-86 
period the rate of labor force growth 
will be smaller (2.5-2.8 percent yearly). 

The long-term policy is hopeful that 
employment will continue to grow as 
long as the economy expands 9to 10 per- 
cent annually. The planners claim that 
full employment (3 percent unemploy- 
nent, mainly structural) will be ap- 
proached in 1986, 

The plan anticipates that in the two 
decades ending in 1986, the occupational 
structure of the employed labor force 
will change drastically. The proportion 
of the labor force in agriculture and 
related occupations, dropping from over 
55 percent in 1967 to slightly more 
than 16 percent in 1986, is expected to 
continue its decline. So sharp a change 
in such a short time would be unprece- 
dented and seems unlikely to materialize. 
Korea would become a highly industrial- 
ized nation if this trend were to con- 
tinue. 

Industries where employment is expected 
to expand most by 1986 are machinery 
(mainly textile machinery--10 times the 
1967 level), transport, communications, 
and storage (7.7 times), and energy 
(public utilities and petroleum--5.5 
times). No occupational group outside 
agriculture, fisheries, and forestry is 
expected to decline during the two 
decades. The largest increases will be 
in transport and communications, includ- 
ing truckdrivers, radio and electronics 
equipment operators, and among high- 
level personnel in the professional, 
administrative, and managerial cate- 
) gories. 

Demand for scientific and technical 
mnpower will continue to rise more 
than 10 percent a year, compared with 
3.1 percent for all workers, and less 
than 7 percent innonagriculture. Where- 


a in 1967 only 39 jobs out of every 
1,000 required a scientific background 
or technical skills, by 1986, the 


figure will be approximately 150 out of 
Wery 1,000. This will amount to 
2,427,000 persons out of a labor force 
of almost 16,200,000. Most of the 
scientific and technical workers will 
particularly 
The 


go into manufacturing, 
textile machinery, 


and chemicals. 








greatest increase in demand for these 
workers will be in machinery, almost 16 
percent a year compared with 10 percent 
for all industries. Manpower planners 
expect that the demand will grow almost 
13 percent a year for scientists and 
engineers, 10 percent for semiskilled 
workers, and almost 9 percent for 
technicians. Even if existing educa- 
tional and training institutions are 
expanded and improved, these shortages 
would continue to grow. During the 
entire two decades (1967-86), the 
supply of technicians will fall far 
short of the foreseeable requirements; 
the gap will be substantially wider in 
the sécond 10 years. 

A shortage of workers is not expected 
in the public sector. Adequately 
trained civil servants are in short 
supply, however, and the Government 
frequently uses military officers 4/ 
and foreigners to supplement its limited 
cadre of trained technical and mana- 
gerial civil servants in key positions. 
Improvement in selection methods is also 
a prime requisite in the public sector. 

Statistically, the supply of physi- 
cians, nurses, and other medical per- 
sonnel permits all Korean health needs 
to be met. In 1967, according to the 
second 5-year plan, the capacity of 


Korea's medical schools to _ supply 
doctors actually exceeded the demand. 
However, this situation will change in 


the next few years when the population 
and living standards rise andthe demand 
for professional medical personnel ex- 
pands. Increased capacity of the medical 
schools is not expected to meet the 
rising demand for doctors. Thus, a 


surplus of about 200 doctors in 1967 
will turn into a deficit of 400 in 
1967-71, and, on a4 cumulative basis, 
nearly 15,000 by 1986. The current 


problem of encouraging physicians to 
settle in rural areas rather than in 
large urban centers probably will in- 
tensify as urbanization increases. 

The basic goals in the development of 
Korea's human resources in both the 
long-term forecast and the second 5- 
year plan are to be achieved largely 
through education and vocational train- 
ing. The long-term goal is to extend 











compulsory education from 6to 9 years-- 
a@ goal already reached in Taiwan--and 
at the same time to reduce classroom 
shortages. As the age for compulsory 
attendance is increased, class sizes 
will remain large. The long-range plan 
states: “During the early part of the 
period, the problem of classroom short- 
ages will be eliminated by maintaining 


60 students per class."' As construc- 
tion proceeds, by 1980 the number of 
qualified teachers also will grow to 
110,500 in the primary and 132,000 in 


the middle grades, and the size of the 
class will be reduced to 40. 

Vocational education at the secondary 
level will be emphasized and reinforced 
by training within industry. As an in- 
terim policy, the Government will con- 
tinue to subsidize employers who carry 
out such programs. The humanities will 
be deemphasized in favor of those arts 
and sciences most important to economic 
development. Otherwise, no plan has 
been made to expand secondary educa- 
tion. Apparently no reductions in 
tuition or other fees are contemplated 
to attract students who are prevented 
economically from going on with their 
education. 

No changes are expected inthe numbers 
of students attending colleges of 
science and engineering, although the 
statistical oversupply will be more 
than the 37,000 in the first decade, 
To deal with this problem between 1966 


and 1971, many of the "surplus" scien- 
tists and engineers will be shifted to 
technician status. Where shortages 
exist--for example, secondary school 


teachers, marine engineers, physicians, 
and nurses--special schools and courses 
will be established. 

The supply of technicians will be 
augmented not only by transferring pro- 
fessionals but also by increasing stu- 
dent acceptances in junior technical 
colleges and junior science and en- 
gineering institutions. In addition, 
skilled craftsmen will be upgraded 
through training to technician status. 
Basic scientific and technological 
capabilities will be improved by in- 
porting foreign training techniques and 
materials, while existing scientific 


staffs 


training will be retrained; 
foreign aid will be sought to equip and 
modernize classrooms and laboratories, 

Planners believe that improvement ip 
management, and increased awareness by 
management of the importance of train- 
ing, could be effected in a number of 
ways. Proposals for tax incentives in- 
clude special allowances and deductions 
for training costs--or special taxes to 
cover training costs; technical assist- 
ance; and, where appropriate, the es- 
tablishment of appropriate training pro- 
grams in publicly owned establishments, 
The Korean Productivity Center, estab- 
lished in 1957, plans to increase in- 
dustrial management training techniques 
and to counsel businessmen in small and 
medium-sized firms. The Government 
hopes to direct public and private in 
vestment away from labor-short to lLabor- 
surplus areas, and to equalize wage 
levels between regions though specific 
proposals have not been indicated, 
Observers assume concrete recommenda- 
tions will be made when a system of 
minimum wages has been established. 

Working conditions leave much to be 
desired. Some private and government 
establishments poorly utilize the work 
force. Hence, both the long-term and 
the 5-year plans will improve workers’ 
pay, hours, 5/ labor’ standards, and 
worker safety; prevent occupational 
diseases; widen coverage of accident 
compensation; and plan for social in- 
surance. Labor market institutions, 
such as public employment exchanges 
under the National Employment Service, 
will be strengthened. So far, however, 
few legislative changes have been made 
to better standards and provide 4 
qualified staff. 

The proposed wage reforms appear to be 
modest. As long as wages are held low, 
Korea will attract foreign investment 
and can sell its exports; thus, employ: 
ment is enhanced at the expense of higher 
cost foreign producers and workers. 


Agencies for Manpower Planning 
and Implementation 
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encourage Korean scientific and tech- 
nological education, drafts and executes 
sanpower plans and _ policies. The 
(abinet-level Manpower Development Com- 
mittee, chaired by the Deputy Prime 
Minister, which determines basic poli- 
cles guides these planning activities. 
Under the Science and Technology Law of 
1967, MOST is to establish “long-term 
werall plans for the promotion of 
science and technology and fundamental 
policies thereof as a part of the long- 
term economic development plan, and 
integrate, coordinate, and administer 
the affairs concerning such matters." 

In addition to manpower, the long- 
term overall plans include 4 resources 
survey, technical cooperation (pre- 
sumably international technical assist- 
ance), and"research plans forthe social 
sciences in close relation(s) to the 
natural sciences." 

The law provides MOST with powers to: 

- Plan for technical 
velopment. 

. Research and survey the development 
of education and training. 

. Examine, register, and utilize pro- 
fessional engineers. 

. Regulate the employment of technical 
manpower overseas. 


manpower de- 


Implementation of manpower plans rests 
chiefly with the Ministry of Education, 
which directs educational programs, and 
the Office of Labor Affairs, 6/ which 
develops and budgets vocational and in- 
plant training and public employment 
services. The Office of Labor Affairs 
maintains labor standards, and hence, 
influences manpower utilization. The 
Office, through its Bureaus of Voca- 
tional Training and Employment Security, 


undertakes skill testing, and vocational 
training. In the Bureau of Employment 
Security is the National Employment 
Service; it has 44provincial, regional, 
and local exchanges. In 1968, legis- 
lation provided for a research insti- 
tute to be attached to the Bureau of 
Employment Security to investigate prob- 
lems in vocational guidance, occupa- 
tional analyses, employment and unem- 
ployment trends, and interregional move- 
ments of workers. 





1/ For a more detailed account of 





vocational education in Korea, see 
Labor Developments Abroad, September 
1969, 

2/ Government of the Republic of 


Korea, Ministry of Science and Tech- 
nology, Long-Term Manpower Forecast and 
Development Policy, 1967-86 (Seoul, 
December 1968), 97 pp. 

3/ According to some observers, family 
planning still is progressing too slowly 
to make a radical change in either the 
age structure or the dependency ratio. 

4/ The Government deliberately is in- 
volving the military establishment in 
manpower planning, which concerns the 
armed forces because of their use of 
civilian skills. At the same time, the 
armed forces offer training in skills 
applicable to civilian use to sub- 
stantial numbers of servicemen. By 
shifting emphasis, it is anticipated 
that this training can be geared even 
better to civilian requirements. 

5/ Now averaging 60 hours a week, 
despite a statucory maximum standard 
workweek of 48 hours. 

6/ Both agencies assist the Ministry 
of Science and Technology in developing 
manpower plans. 
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Sweden 


New Law Affects Foreign Workers. 
Since 1966, Sweden has been coordinating 
its immigration policy with its overall 
manpower and social policy. This gave 
rise to a law in May 1969 which will 
simplify most immigration procedures. 
The new law is to be implemented by the 
State Immigration and Naturalization 
Office (SIV) that was established July 
1, 1969. 

To limit an increasing flow of immi- 
grants during a period of economic re- 
cession, legislation was passed in 1966 
and 1967 requiring would-be immigrants 
to have a promise of a job and proper 
housing before entering the country. 

Under legislation enacted in 1954 
most aliens required individual work 
permits. Under the new law, the work 
permits system is simplified so that 
initial permits can be granted without 
limitation, as previously, to a specific 
occupation. Aliens from Scandinavian 
countries are hired under the same con- 
ditions as Swedes, according to arrange- 
ments of the Nordic common labor market, 
and do not need work permits. 

Permanent residence permits, formerly 
granted only after at least 5 years of 
residence in Sweden, now can be granted 
after 2 years. Also, the processing of 
applications for Swedish citizenship is 
simplified so that investigations no 
longer take 2 years. 

The Government seeks to bring about 
assimilation of immigrants by assuring 
that they "have the means for living on 
the same standard as the domestic pop- 
ulation" rather than be concentrated in 
the lowest paid jobs, or in jobs which 
offer the least security in employment. 
The Government feels concentration of 
this kind leads the immigrants to be- 
come a group isolated in the poorest 





housing areas, marked by low incomes and 
high levels of unemployment. Assurance 
of adequate housing prior to immigra- 
tion to Sweden is considered an essential 
element in avoiding special problems, 
Cooperation with the immigrants' ow 
organizations is another important aspect 
of making easier the adjustment to life 
in Sweden. To this end, efforts have 
been made to include immigrants among 
SIV personnel. 

The new law also stresses’ the Gov- 
ernment's intention to continue its 
policy of allowing immigration for 
humanitarian reasons. This reaffirma- 
tion of past policy is aimed principally 
at aiding political refugees. 

Organizationally, SIV has assumed the 
duties of three institutions it re- 
placed: The Aliens Commission, the 
Naturalization Bureau of the Ministry 
of Interior, and the Working Group for 
Immigration Affairs. The SIV now con- 
sists of four bureaus: Residence and 
Work Permits, Naturalization, Assimila- 
tion Questions, and Administration. 

More people have been entering Sweden 
than leaving in every year since 1959. 
In the 1960's an increasing number have 
been coming from the Mediterranean area. 
The balance of migration since 1965 in- 
dicates an increase in net immigration 
after 1967, when the economic recession 
caused a temporary drop. 


Year Immigrants Emigrants Net 
1965. .cceee 49,586 15,977 33,609 
1966....... 46,970 19,730 27,240 
1967 ..cccce 29,983 19,979 10,004 
1968... 200. 36,038 23,211 12,827 
1969 (first 

6 months) 21,446 9,729 11,717 


The 172,500 foreign workers in swede 
as of January 1, 1969, were 5.3 percent 
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of the labor force. By far the great- 
est number (107,270) were from other 
Scandinavian countries; within that 


NEAR 


group workers from Finland were the most 
numerous (76,320).--U.S. Embassy, Stock- 
holm. 





EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 





israel 


Recent Strikes Slow Activity in Major 
Ports. Strikes of port workers’ in 
October forced several factories to de- 
crease production for lack of raw 
materials, and the Secretary of the 
Shippers' Council warned of serious con- 
sequences to the economy. A strike of 
port pilots at Ashdod October 10-13 de- 
manding special Sabbath pay was followed 
by a strike of port management employees 
October 14, anda strike at Haifa the 
next day. 

At Ashdod, 
administrative 





the 24-hour strike of 450 

and warehouse workers 
temporarily crippled the port. The 
immediate cause of the dispute was a 
decision by the port management to 
grant an 8-percent retroactive wage in- 
crease to port stevedores, while at the 
Same time turning down the demands of 
administrative workers for an upgrading 
of jobs on the grounds such upgrading 
would deviate from general wage policy. 
The strike was extended one day when 
management announced it had filed a 
criminal complaint against eight members 
of the Administrative and Warehouse 
Workers' Committee for declaring a strike 
without waiting for the 15-day cooling- 
off period established by law. The law, 
however, carries no penalties. The 
October strike is part of a pattern of 
dissent which has characterized labor- 
management relations in the port of 
Ashdod for several years. 





In Haifa, 800 administrative workers 
struck for 24 hours on October 15 be- 
cause management had not accepted a de- 
mand to upgrade the jobs of 170 workers. 
The strike was backed by the local Labor 
Council. Strikers agreed, however, to 
insure essential services. Like Ashdod, 
Haifa port has ahistory of labor-manage- 
ment problems.--U.S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 





Southern Yemen 


Foreign Investment Law Protects Na- 
tionals, Offers Incentives. According 
to a recently adopted foreign invest- 
ment law, at least 75 percent of the 
labor force in any company must be 
Southern Yemenis, who must earn not less 
than 50 percent of all wages paid. 
Initially, each enterprise must appoint 
at least one Southern Yemenite to a 
managerial position; after 5 years half 
of the senior staff must be Arabs from 
Southern Yemen. 

A number of tax and other financial 
incentives are offered to foreign in- 
vestors under this law, including ex- 
emption of profits from tax for the 
first 5 years following the commence- 
ment of production, and low land rentals. 
Although the law does not specify a 
minimum of local participation in the 
capitalization of enterprises, it per- 
mits the State to share in any business 
deemed to be of "special strategic or 
social importance."--Middle East _ Eco- 
nomic Digest, London. 























AFRICA 








Mauritius 


Employment and Earnings Surveyed. Em- 





ployment of wage and salary 
excluding relief workers, 1/ 


earners, 


increased 


by only 3 percent between September 


1967 and September 1968. 


This was re- 


vealed by the sixth semi-annual employ- 


ment and earings survey 


of large es- 


tablishments 2/ conducted by the govern- 


ment in September 1968. 
relief workers 
by 17,449 in the same period. 
Over 55 percent 
and salary earners 
agriculture (table 1). 


The number of 
employed had decreased 


of the surveyed wage 
were employed in 
Of these, 


over 


90 percent were employed on sugar plan- 
tations and in related processing fac- 
tories, garages, and workshops. The 
second largest number of workers sur- 
veyed were in the service industries; 
most of these were employed in the cen- 
tral and local governments. 

More than half of those employed in 
commerce worked in wholesale trade. In 
transport, storage, and communications, 
the majority of the wage and _ salary 
earners were employed as dockworkers 
and stevedores and bus drivers. 

The average income of wage and salary 
earners is shown in table 2. Salaried 
employees in the construction industry 
































Table 1. Employment of Wage and Salary Earners by Industry, Age Group, 
and Sex, September 1968 
Under 18 years 18 years of age 
Industry Total of age and over 
emp loyed 
Male Female Male Female 
Panel ..00606606ese0ee0eeeeel, Ebaree 4,862 1,100 81,537 24,215 
Agriculture and fishing........ 61,605 4,189 1,005 39,560 16,851 
Mining and quarrying......+..+-. 165 7 1 110 47 
Manufacturing......secceseseees 7,660 519 87 5,674 1,380 
Cometruction. cccccccccccccccces 1,420 12 -- 1,398 10 
Blectricity..ccccccccsccccsccccs 1,268 4 -- 1,204 60 
CD. 04 ceeasennneeeeneeee © 3,245 25 -- 2,729 491 
Transport, storage, and 
Communication... cseccesecsees 5,142 44 -- 5,030 68 
DREEERn -tnncoscnensananneéace et . ae 62 7 25,832 5,308 
Source: Mauritius, Central Statistical Office. Survey of Employment and 
Earnings in Large Establishments, September 28, 1968. April 1969. 21 pp. 
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Table 2. Employment and Average Daily and Monthly Income of Wage and 
Salary Earners, September 1968 
Employment Average | Average 
daily monthly 
Industry Total Wage Salary i tae 
n n 
Wl ab oceneene 111,714 100.0 73,538 38,176 6.96 419.72 
Agriculture and 
fishing......sesees 61,605 55.2 53,134 8,471 5.88 332.49 
Mining and quarrying. 165 2 154 11 3.50 446.54 
Manufacturing........ 7,660 6.8 5,749 1,911 5.69 345.35 
Construction........- 1,420 toe 1,298 122 8.30 619.31 
Electricity.......... 1,268 1.1 264 1,004 7.74 408, 26 
CoMMETCe.. se seeeseeee 3,245 2.9 357 2,888 6.22 513.57 
Transport, storage, 
and communication.. 5,142 4.6 2,506 2,636 12.59 327.94 
Services...cesccccces 31,209 27.9 10,076 21,133 5.72 364.31 
1/ 1 rupee=US$0.18. Earnings in Large Establishments, Sep- 
Source: Mauritius. Central Statis- tember 28, 1968. April 1969. 21 pp. 
tical Office. Survey of Employment and 
received the highest average monthly persons in an impoverished state. 


salary--Rs619 (US$111.42); second were 
salaried employees in commerce, Rs513 
(US$92.34).--Mauritius Government Pub- 
lication. 








1/ Relief workers, while not defined 
in the survey, are considered here to be 


>, 


2/ The survey defines 
lishments as sugarcane plantations of 
25 or more acres, tea plantations of 5 
or more acres, all "flue cured" tobacco 
establishments, nonagricultural estab- 
lishments employing 10 or more persons, 
and all central and local government 
departments. 


large estab- 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 





Government Adopts Social Security Pro- 
gram. In the summer of 1969, the Gov- 
ernment of Guyana enacted the country's 
first comprehensive social security 
legislation--the National Insurance and 
Social Security Law. The law provides 
(1) for social security benefits for 
all persons between the ages of 16 and 
65 in covered employment 1/ and (2) a 
System of insurance against injury or 


Guyana 








death caused by accident arising out of 
and in the course of employment. Most 
details of coverage are to be specified 
in later regulations. The law contains 
provision for the extension of insurance 
coverage at a later stage to persons 
under 16 and over 65 years of age, and 
the self-employed. The program will be 
administered by a National Insurance 
Board, to consist of a Director and not 
more than 11 other persons appointed by 
the Minister of Labour and Social Se- 











curity; members will hold office for a 
period not to exceed 3 years. 

A person to be covered by the law 
must be gainfully occupied in insurable 
employment at least 20 hours aweek, and 
earning not less than US$3.50 a week. 
An individual employed as a partner to 
a relative in a business or in a rela- 
tive's home isnot eligible for coverage 
under the law. Persons in the service 
of an international organization or a 
foreign country are also excluded from 
its provisions. Government employees 
are covered. 

The law will be financed by contribu- 
tions from employees and employers in- 
to the National Insurance Fund at the 
rate of 75 percent of paid wages--3 
percent by the worker and 4% percent by 
the employer. Regulations can provide 
for changes in rates of contributions 
to be paid by different categories of 
insured people and employers. Insured 
persons may be exempted from the lia- 
bility to pay contributions if they are 
incapacitated for work, or if they are 
engaged ina full-time unpaid appren- 
ticeship program. Under no circum- 
stances may the employer collect his 
own contributions to the fund from the 
employee. However, the employer is en- 
titled to recover from the employee the 
amount of the employee's contribution; 
further regulations may authorize pay- 
roll deductions to pay the employee's 
share. 

Benefits to persons insured under the 
new law are as follows: 


- Old-age payments to individuals 65 
years of age or above. 

- Invalidity benefit to persons ren- 
dered permanently incapable of work 
otherwise than as aresult of employment 
injury. 

. A survivor's benefit if an insured 
person who dies was, immediately prior 
to his death, receiving an old-age bene- 
fit or invalidity benefit, or if an in- 
sured person dies as a result of an 
off-the-job injury. 

- Sickness benefits to an insured per- 
son who is rendered temporarily in- 
capable of work as a result of an off- 
the- job injury. 
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. Maternity benefit--to 


be further 
regulations--to 
in the event of her 


defined in subsequent 
an insured woman 
confinement. 

- A funeral benefit to be paid upon 
the death of an insured person. 


Injuries, disablement, or death in- 
curred during insurable employment also 
are covered by th’s law. Benefits paid 
in the course of employment for work- 
oriented disabilities, formerly covered 
by a Workmen's Compensation Ordinance, 
will now be expanded and handled under 
the National Insurance and Social Se- 
curity Law. Funds for the coverage of 
injuries or deaths during insurable 
employment are to be contributed wholly 
by the employer. 

The following will be paid into the 
National Insurance Fund: (a) All con- 
tributions; (b) all rent interest on 
investments, or other income derived 
from the assets of the fund; (c) all 
sums recovered under the law, such as 
fines, fees, penalties or costs; (d) 
repayment of benefits; and (e) sums 
provided by the National Assembly or any 
other sums received by the Board on be- 


half of the fund. The fund will pay 
(a) claims for benefits; (b) refunds of 
contributions paid in error; (c) ex- 
penses properly incurred inthe ad- 
ministration of the law, including dis- 
bursements by way of remuneration, 
allowances, and expenses payable under 


the various sections of the law, and 
the remuneration and allowances payable 
to officers and employees of the Board. 
The initial expenditure incurred in 
implementing the law and any temporary 
insufficiencies in the assets of the 
fund to meet its liabilities will be 
financed by the National Assembly. These 
loans will be repaid by the fund as soon 
as possible. 

Questions arising in connection with 
the law, including any claim to benefit, 
will be determined by the Board or by 
an individual or tribunal appointed in 
accordance with implementing regula- 
tions. Appeals may be made to the High 
Court for decisions on any question of 
law arising from the new legislation. 
Any employer or employee who fails to 
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pay contributions for which he is liable 
under the law can be fined US$100 or, 
in default of such payment, may be 
imprisoned for up to 3 months. Other 
fines and penalties for failing to pro- 
vide information or obstructing an in- 


spector are prescribed inthe law. Future 
regulations 


will specify details of 





payment for various disabilities 
the exact amount different categories 


of employers and employees will pay. 
U.S. Embassy, Georgetown. 


and 








1/ Covered or insurable employment 
will be defined in supplementary regu- 
lations. 
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CONSUMER PRICE TRENDS 
IN 14 INDUSTRIAL COUNTRIES , 
1958 TO JUNE 1969 * 





During the period 1958 to June 1969, 
consumer prices increased less in the 
United States than in 13 other indus- 
trial countries--Canada, Japan, and the 
1l industrial countries of Western 
Europe. Between 1965 and June 1969, 
however, the rate of consumer price in- 
crease accelerated in the United States 
while in Japan and several of the Euro- 
pean countries the consumer price rise 
slowed. From June 1968 to June 1969, 
consumer prices rose more in the United 
States than in all the other countries 
except France, the Netherlands, and 
Japan. 

Consumer price indexes of the United 
States and 13 other industrial countries 
for the period 1958 to June 1969 are 
presented in table 1 and in the charts 
on page 16. Table 2 shows the average 
rates of change over the previous year 
in the consumer price indexes. 

Price Trends, 1958 to June 1969 

During the period 1958 to June 1969, 
consumer prices increased 27 percent in 
the United States and 29 to 30 percent 
in Germany and Canada. The consumer 
price index for Belgium shows a 31 per- 
cent price rise. The Belgian index 
probably underestimates the price rise 
for all goods and services, however, 
because the index excludes rent and a 
number of other services. Consumer 
prices increased 35 percent in Switzer- 
land; 40 to 45 percent in Austria, the 
United Kingdom, Italy, Norway, and 
Sweden; 49 percent in the Netherlands; 
and 54 percent in France. In Japan and 
Denmark, the consumer price rise during 
the period was a large 70to71 percent. 

From 1958 to 1965, consumer prices 
rose only moderately in the United 
States, and in Canada also. Their price 
increases over the 7 years were around 
10 percent compared with increases of 
15 to 32 percent in Japan and the ll 
European countries. 
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The rate of consumer price rise in 
the United States turned upward during 
1965 and accelerated during the period 
from 1965 to June 1969. In Canada, 
Denmark, and the Netherlands also, the 
average rate of change in the consumer 
price index from 1965 to June 1969 was 
particularly higher than the average 
rate for the previous 7 years. 


From 1965 to June 1969, consumer 
prices rose 16 percent in the United 
States. Prices increased only 10 per- 


cent in Germany and Italy and 12 to 15 
percent in Austria, Belgium (excluding 
rent), Switzerland, and Norway. They 
increased 16 to 18 percent in Sweden, 
France, Canada, and the United Kingdom; 
20 to 22 percent in Japan and _ the 
Netherlands; and 29 percent in Denmark, 

Analyses of the price increases in 
the United States and the 13 other in- 
dustrial countries from 1965 to June 
1969 are presented in table 3 and the 
charts on page 17. The table _ shows 
the average price increase for all 
goods and services and the increases for 
food, clothing, rent, and medical and 
personal care; the proportion of the 
average price increase contributed by 
the index groups; and their relative 
importance in 1965 and in June 1969. 
Table 4 presents the consumer price in- 
dexes of the 14 countries for food, 
alcohol, and tobacco, rent, utilities, 
household goods and services, clothing, 
medical and personal care, transpor- 
tation, and entertainment and education 
for the period 1965 to June 1969. 

In general, during the period 1965 
to June 1969 rents and the prices of 
other services rose more than the aver- 
age price increase for all goods and 
services while the prices of food and 
of other goods increased less than the 
average. Rents increased less than the 





*By Patricia Capdevielle, of the Office 
of Productivity, Technology, and Growth, 
Division of Foreign Labor Statistics. 
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average only in Norway. In the United 
States and in all of the European coun- 


tries for which the specific data are 
available, medical and personal care in- 
creased substantially more than the 
average. In Canada, medical and per- 


sonal care rose about the same as the 
average and in Japan less than the 
average. Transportation and entertain- 
ment and recreation increased more than 
the average inmost countries. Food 
prices rose more than the average price 
increase only in Japan, and clothing 
prices rose more than the average only 
in the United States; inthe other coun- 
tries, food and clothing prices in- 
creased less than or the same as the 
average. In general, the prices of other 
goods increased less than the average 
for all goods and services. 

Important factors affecting the 1965 
to June 1969 price developments in each 
of the 14 countries arebriefly outlined 
in the next section. The review is 
based on analyses of consumer price 
developments from nationai economic re- 
ports and from the OECD Economic Out- 
look and Annual Economic Surveys pub- 
lished by the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. 


Factors Affecting Price 
Developments Since 1965 


In the United States and Canada, con- 
sumer price increases since 1965 are 


almost entirely attributable to demand 
and cost pressures and to the particu- 
lar effect of restrictive monetary 


policy on mortgage interest rates. In 
the other 12 countries, demand and cost 
pressures were not the only price in- 
Crease factors. In a number of the 
European countries, changeover to a 
value added tax system and increases in 


other indirect taxes significantly 
affected consumer price trends. Liber- 
alization of rent controls was also a 


major factor in many of the European 
Countries. In all 14 countries, irregu- 
1/ Percent change “over the previous 
year" refers to the rate of change in 
the average annual index for a given 
index for the 





year over the average 
Previous year. 





lar food supply conditions were important 
influences on short-term price trends. 
Service prices rose steeply in all the 
countries except Norway because of the 
wage spread from higher productivity 
industries and, in some countries, to 
the particular impact of the value added 
tax introduction. 


United States. After a long period 
of virtual price stability, consumer 
prices accelerated upward inmid-1965 as 
the growth of overall demand, pushed by 
higher military expenditures, began 
pressing on the nation's productive 
capacity. The rate of consumer price 
increase rose from anannual rate of 1.3 
percent during the period December 1960 
to June 1965 to an annual rate of 2.9 
percent between June 1965 and September 
1966. In the second half of 1965 and 
in 1966, the consumer price rise mainly 
reflected the effects of supply problems 
on food prices, although it was also 
influenced by higher service prices and 
mortgage interest rates. During the 
temporary economic slowdown of late 
1966 through the first half of 1967, the 
consumer price advance moderated to an 
annual rate of 2.2 percent. The lower 
price rise was largely the result of a 
decline in food prices; nonfood commodity 
and service prices continued to climb. 
In the second half of 1967, the economy 
began expanding with renewed strength, 
again pushed by rising military expendi- 
tures. Food prices advanced again and 
cost pressures induced widespread price 
increases. Service prices in particular 
rose sharply, reflecting rising labor 
costs, higher mortgage interest, in- 
surance, and real estate tax rates, and 
accelerating medical care charges. 
Consumer prices increased by 4.2 percent 
between June 1967 and June 1968 and by 
5.5 percent from June 1968 to June 1969. 





Canada. Consumer price trends in 
Canada followed those in the United 
States, although the rate of increase 
was somewhat higher until the last 12 
months. Consumer prices increased 3.8 
percent over the previous year in 1966 
compared with a 2.4 percent increase 
from 1964 to 1965. 1/ Unit labor costs 
started to rise in 1965. The price 
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Average Annual Rates of Change in the Consumer Price Indexes, 14 Industrial Countries, 1958 to June 1969 


Table 2. 
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The rates of change presented above arecalculated from the annual 


averages shown in table l. 


Note 


g rent. 


1/ Excludin 


g rent 1958-64. 


2/ Excludin 
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acceleration 
flected this cost increase. Food supply 


in 1966 in good part re- 


conditions and changes in sales and 
social security taxes also contributed 
to the 1966 price increase. The rate 
of inflation slowed in late 1966, in 
part due toa reversal of the food 
supply situation, thenaccelerated again 
in mid-1967. Wage cost pressures, 
particularly in services, food supply 
conditions, and rising housing costs 
all contributed tothe acceleration from 
mid-1967. Also, indirect taxes, in- 
cluding retail sales and property taxes, 
were increased considerably in early 
1968; indirect tax increases made up 
about 20 percent of the price rise in 
the last two years. In June 1969, 
prices were 5.1 percent higher than the 
previous June. 


Japan. In the second half of 1966, 
Japan pulled out of a 2-year recession. 


Real GNP growth accelerated from 10 
percent in 1966 to 14.4 percent in 
1968. Nevertheless, from 1966 to 1968, 


consumer prices increased at a lower 
rate than during the recession period; 
the year-to-year increases ranged be- 
tween 4 and 5 percent. The consumer 
price increases in 1966 and 1967 were 
due largely to sharp end-of-year food 
price advances. In 1968, unusually 
large increases in public and private 
service prices contributed to the price 
rise. Because of favorable productivity 
trends, prices of nonfood commodities 
were virtually stable from 1965 to 1968. 
The price increase from June 1968 to 
June 1969 was 5.8 percent, led by serv- 
ices and food. 


Austria. 
rate of 


Since 1965, the average 
consumer price advance in 
Austria, 3 percent annually, has been 
one of the lowest among the 14 coun- 
tries. The annual increase for 1967 
rose to 4.0 percent over the previous 
year compared with 2.2 percent for 1966. 
The increase was caused in part by re- 
ductions in food price subsidies and 
increases in public charges in January, 
but it was also influenced by wage cost 
pressures. In order to preserve the 
Austrian price position in relation to 
Italy and Germahy, the government made 
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an agreement in 1967 with labor and 


business organizations for wage and 
price restraint in exchange for tax 
cuts and monetary relaxation, which 


effectively eased wage 
Nevertheless, 


cost pressures, 
prices in wage cost vul- 
nerable services continued to rise, 
Still, the annual price increase has 
been only about 3 percent since 1967. 
Increases of various indirect and import 
equalization taxes in 1968 and early 
1969, along with liberalization of rent 
controls, were responsible for about 
half the price rise. 


Belgium. The growth of economic ac- 
tivity was weak in Belgium from 1965 to 
the second half of 1968. During this 
period, the rate of consumer price in- 
flation eased. Consumer prices rose 
appreciably in early 1966 due to in- 
creases in food prices and in the sales 
tax and other indirect taxes. The gov- 
ernment imposed a price freeze in May, 
which temporarily stopped upward price 
pressures. In 1967, the consumer price 
rise slowed to a 3 percent annual rate. 
Some import and food prices actually 
dropped in 1968, in part due to the 
November 1967 devaluations; however, 
higher service prices offset the price 
declines and the consumer price index 
rose at about the 1967 rate. The price 
rise steepened somewhat in late 1968. 
Between August 1968 and June 1969, prices 
rose at about a 4 percent annual rate. 
(The Consumer Price Index rose 10 per- 
cent from 1965 to 1968. This figure is 
probably an underestimate, however, be- 
cause the index excludes rent and 4 
number of other services.) 


Denmark. In Denmark, strong economic 
expansion has been accompanied by con- 
siderable price inflation. Consumer 
prices rose 7.0 percent over the previous 
year in 1966, 8.2 percent in 1967, and 
8.0 percent in 1968. In 1966 and 1967, 
the consumer price rise was largely due 
to increases for rent and other serv- 
ices and to higher indirect taxes, in 
particular the changeover to a value 
added tax in July 1967. The introduc- 
tion of the value added tax was re- 
sponsible for a 5 percent rise in the 
consumer price index. Denmark followed 
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the United Kingdom in devaluing its 
currency in November 1967. The govern- 
gent imposed a partial price freeze for 
services and took measures to limit food 
price increases. In 1968, domestic 
prices were relatively stable; prices 
of imported goods rose 6.5 percent be- 
cause of the devaluation and an indirect 
tax increase accounted for a 2 percent 
price increase. Consumer prices in- 
creased only 2.5 percent from June 1968 
to June 1969, a sharp drop from the 
annual 8 percent inflation from 1966 to 
1968. 


France. In late 1965, economic ac- 
tivity began expanding from the previous 
recession level. Pressures on con- 
sumer prices were very limited and prices 
rose only 2.7 percent over the previous 
year in both 1966 and 1967. In 1966, 
the government price control program 
was liberalized. Consumer price in- 
creases steepened in the second half 
of 1967 and early 1968. However, the 
price rise was partly due to increases 
in government controlled prices, a lower 
reimbursement rate for the medical in- 
surance system, and an extension of the 
value added tax to services and retail 
trade. In May 1968, the university 
crisis set off the general strike move- 
ment. The Grenell wage agreement, 
Which settled the crisis, increased 
labor costs significantly. Consumer 
prices accelerated, particularly in 
services, from August to October. In 
November, the government stiffened the 
price control program by requiring 
stricter price agreements for services 
and increasing penalties for noncom- 
pliance. However, the government raised 
indirect taxes and increased transpor- 
tation fares, hospital charges, and auto 
insurance rates. The authorities also 
allowed substantial price increases for 
some service industries and liberalized 
rent controls somewhat. Consumer prices 
increased 4.5 percent over the previous 
year in 1968 and rose 6.3 percent from 
June 1968 to June 1969. 


Consumer prices in Germany 


Germany. 


increased at an annual rate of only 2.1 
percent during the 1965-68 period, the 
smallest consumer price 


rise among the 





14 countries. The 1966 consumer price 
increase, 3.5 percent over 1965, was 
due in part to unfavorable food supply 
conditions and increases in government 
controlled transportation and communica- 
tion charges. In addition, rents rose 
sharply after a liberalization of hous- 
ing controls. The economy underwent a 
policy induced slowdown from late 1966 


to mid-1967. The price rise eased in 
late 1966, primarily because of a re- 
versal of the food price trend. Con- 


sumer prices, including prices for serv- 
ices, were virtually stable in 1967 and 
1968. The changeover to a value added 
tax in January 1968 caused the consumer 
price index for that month to jump by 
1.3 percent. However, falling food 
prices virtually offset the effects of 
the value added tax until the second 
half of the year, when the food price 
trend reversed. Consumer prices rose 
2.9 percent from June 1968 to June 1969, 
due to the food price rise, the cost 
effects on services of a value added 
tax increase, and the sharp advance of 


rents following a second control lib- 
eralization. 
Italy. The consumer price rise in 


Italy during the 1965-68 period was also 
among the lowest in the 14 countries. 
In 1966, Italian economic activity 
gained momentum after a 2-year re- 
cession. The moderate price rise in 
1966, 2.3 percent over the previous 
year, was partly a result of favorable 
food price trends. Consumer prices 
turned up in 1967, 3.7 percent over the 


previous year, due to rising service 
prices and increased public utility 
charges. In 1968, however, prices rose 


only 1.4 percent over the previous year. 
Service prices controlled by the govern- 
ment rose only moderately and food 
prices were virtually unchanged. From 
June 1968 to June 1969, prices increased 
2.4 percent, partly because of new food 


price advances in the first half of 
1969. 
Netherlands. Consumer’ prices in- 





creased 5.8 percent over the previous 
year in 1966. The economy was going 
through an expansionary cycle with steep 
upward price pressures. In mid-year, 
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Table 3. 


Industrial Countries, 


1965 to June 1969 


Consumer Price Indexes--All Goods and Services, Food, Clothing, Rent, and 
Medical and Personal Care--14 















































Proportion of 
Price increase, mer a Relative impor- Relative impor- 
aii aati 1965 to m1 a tance of index tance of index 
= June 1969 itd Seite ten group, 1965 group, June 1969 
(percent) contresuted by (percent) (percent) 
index group 
(percent) 
United States 

All goods and services........ 16.1 100 100.0 100.0 
FOGG. cvecccccevecvccvsescesoes 15.3 22 22.7 22.5 
Clothing. .cccccccccccsccccsecs 18.9 12 10.5 10.7 
ROME Lf acccccccccccccccccccccs 20.3 26 20.2 21.0 
Medical and personal care..... 23.2 12 8.5 9.0 

Canada 
All goods and services........ 17.2 100 100.0 100.0 
BOSD cc crcccccssiacsocvsccccccses 16.6 26 27.2 27.0 
GROCER obs vec ccssisicvccesed 15.8 ll 11.4 11.3 
ONE OF 0 das cee ctcedecdidsecoes 22.3 24 18.2 19.0 
Medical and personal care..... 18.8 8 7.0 7.1 

Japan 

All goods and services........ 20.1 100 100.0 100.0 
MAPPPETEr Teri T rr rr rT rere 21.2 43 40.3 40.7 
GEOURERE 6 cas sc cdoncosscescsced 15.0 10 12.8 12.3 
RANE ccccccccccccccsccccccccces 32.? 8 5.0 5.5 
Medical and personal care..... 12.6 5 8.3 7.8 

Austria 
All goods and services........ 12.4 100 100.0 100.0 
FOOd Bf cccceccccescccccccccecs 10.0 33 55.3 38.6 
CUOERIRR es cc ccccccecccccccceced 6.5 7 12.2 12.0 
MENG be 6 SeU sc tbte ded ucécedvensed 26.7 15 5.5 8.2 
Medical and personal care..... 19.8 7 3.0 4.8 

Belgium 
All goods and services 3/..... 14.1 100 100.0 100.0 
PoOd Of cece ccccccccccceceeseed 14.6 47 54.4 41.5 

Denmark 
All goods and services........ 29.3 100 100.0 100.0 
PORE cas ccecccccccesccovccececn 33.6 26 22.3 23.1 
COTM IRG ec ccc ccccsoccccevecess 13.6 4 9.3 8.2 
ROME cccccccccccccsccsecocecces 43.9 13 8.4 9.4 
Medical and personal care..... 29.9 + 3.6 3.7 

France 
All goods and services........ 16.7 100 100.0 100.0 
Pood Sf cccccccccccccccccccece ° 13.6 37 45.1 43.9 
GROCRIRR ce s ccosicscdvecesocese 10.4 8 12.9 12.2 
RARE cc vcccccvcscesesocsccccces 32.1 16 8.2 9.3 
Medical and personal care..... 25.2 13 8.8 9.4 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 3. Consumer Price Indexes--All Goods and Services, Food, Clothing, Rent, and 
Medical and Personal Care--14 Industrial Countries, 1965 to June 1969--Continued 
Proportion of 
por Price increase os dae oe Relative impor- Relative impor- 
dex Tndex ‘accu 1965 to ry 3 tance of index tanceof index 
- 1969 group price increase 
June 1969 b group, 1965 group, June 1969 
) (percent) congeibused ty (percent) (percent) 
P index group P P 
(percent) 
Germany 
All goods and services........ 9.8 100 100.0 100.0 
PEL. 5 ddkacue acs davitiees 5.9 27 44.0 42.4 
Clothing. .sccccccccdsccccecccs 5.4 7 11.8 11.3 
 SEPPPPPTTTTTTTTTT Tere ree 36.9 39 10.2 12.7 
Medical and personal care..... 16.3 5 3.1 3.3 
Italy 
All goods and services........ 10.1 100 100.0 100.0 
Food 2/2... cece eeeceseccccccecs 7.2 34 50.6 44.8 
Clothing... sccccccsccsecvccves 5.8 6 10.9 9.7 
RENE oc ccccccccccccccvecccccsece 16.4 9 4.9 6.0 
Medical and personal care..... 32.7 22 3.3 8.7 
Netherlands 
ao All goods and services........ 22.2 100 100.0 100.0 
MOO Bf wccccccccccescccccceces 17.5 30 37.7 36.2 
Clothing... wccccccccccccccccces 24.3 14 12.9 13.2 
DRG ercoccccevcoacececsesosece 30.8 13 9.2 9.8 
Medical and personal care..... 46.6 20 9.5 11.4 
Norway 
All goods and services........ 14.8 100 100.0 100.0 
 PPPPPrrerrrerrereriiirri ie 14.0 36 41.6 29.9 
Clothing ..cccccccccvcccccccecs 11.5 10 12.3 12.2 
BERG ccccccccccocccsesteceeceee 13.1 7 7.5 7.0 
Medical and personal care 5/.. 23.9 10 7.4 1.9 
Sweden 
All goods and services........ 15.8 100 6/ 100.0 7/ 100.0 
PTT TerT Trrrririr es 13.7 25 29.6 28.6 
an Chothing..2.ccccccsccccccccces 8.3 6 11.2 9.8 
oan DR ccd eeee co vesebeecscadevcds 29.2 19 9.7 11.0 
Switzerland 
All goods and services........ 14.5 100 100.0 100.0 
MOOD ccsccccccccccscosccoccees 10.1 25 42.1 30.1 
ChOCRIng..cccccccccccccesececs 5.1 6 17.9 12.2 
ME ccc ccescecteccocessccesoss 36.3 41 17.4 19.3 
ry United Kingdom 
All goods and services........ 17.8 100 6/ 100.0 8/ 100.0 
es tentoctivntsssdccesacéea 19.6 33 31.1 29.6 
BRothing. oc cdeccveccoceccscses 9.8 5 9.2 8.6 
RERE Of cccccccccccecccioscccer 21.8 19 10.9 11.8 
1/ Including homeownership expenses. 9/ Including imputed rent for owner occupied hous- 
2/ Including alcohol and tobacco. ing. 
3/ Excluding rent. 
4/ Including alcohol. Note: See "Methods and Data Comparability" for ex- 
5/ Medical care only for 1969. planation of the methods used to calculate relative 
6/ Index weights for 1965. importance and the proportion of the average price 
7/ Index weights for 1968; weights for 1969 are increase contributed by the index groups. 
not available. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and national 
8/ Index weights for 1969. publications. 
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the government 
pause" and established strict price 
controls until the end of the year. As 
a consequence, the price rise eased con- 
siderably. Also, some import prices 
declined. Consumer prices rose about 
3.5 percent over the previous year in 
both 1967 and 1968. Half the 1967 price 
rise was due to increases in rents, 
taxes, and government established prices. 
Food, fuel, and rent prices accelerated 
in later 1967, but other commodity and 
service prices rose only moderately 
into 1968. From June 1968 to June 1969, 
consumer prices rose 7.8 percent, the 
highest increase among the 14 countries 
during those 12 months. The steep 
price advance was due to a “price ex- 
plosion” which followed the introduc- 
tion of a value added tax in January 
1969. The tax change alone caused only 
a 1.3 percent average price rise, but 
prices jumped 3.5 percent in January and 
continued their steep rise until April, 
when the government established price 
controls. 


imposed a short “wage 


Norway. Consumer prices increased at 
an annual rate of about 3.7 percent be- 
tween 1965 and June 1969. Norway actively 
uses price and incomes policies inorder 
to maintain the competitive position of 
Norwegian industry in foreign trade and 
to achieve more equitable income differ- 
entials within the domestic economy. The 
main policy instruments are a system of 
income settlements, price regulation, 
and subsidy programs. In 1965 about 50 
percent of the goods and services covered 
by the consumer price index were subject 
to various price controls. In 1966, the 
income settlement negotiated for agri- 
culture pushed food prices up and demand 
pressures contributed to increases for 
other domestic goods. In 1967, food 
prices accelerated while the price move- 
ment forother domestic products modera- 
ted. Import price rises have been mod- 
erate; as a result of the November 1967 
devaluations, they actually dropped in 
1968. Rent and other service price in- 
creases have been moderate in comparison 
with trends in other countries. 


Sweden. The annual rate 
in consumer prices 


of increase 
in Sweden declined 
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from 6.3 percent over the previous year 
in 1966 to 1.9 percent in 1968. The 
1966 price rise was due to increases 
for food, alcohol, and tobacco, rents, 
and other services. The average price 
tise moderated to a 4.4 percent rate in 
1967. An increase in the general sales 
tax contributed part of the increase, 
Food price increases slowed, but the 
rate of service price advances con- 
tinued. Prices were virtually stable 
by the last half of the year. Economic 
growth was moderate from 1967 into 1969 
and there were limited cost or demand 
pressures on prices. Most of the 196 
price increase was due to higher taxes 
on alcohol and tobacco and increases in 
imported fuel prices. The January 1969 
change from the general sales tax toa 
value added tax added only 0.5 percent 
to consumer prices. Prices rose 2,3 
percent from June 1968 to June 1969. 


Switzerland. Consumer prices increased 
4.7 percent over the previous year in 
1966 and 4.0 percent over the previous 
year in 1967. Economic activity was 
expanding moderately in 1966, but slowed 
temporarily in early 1967. The price 
rise in 1966 was mainly attributable to 
steep rent increases following a govern- 
ment liberalization of housing controls 
and tohigher food, fuel, and electricity 
prices. Food, rent, and fuel prices 
moderated somewhat in 1967, but under- 
lying wage cost pressures continued. 
During 1968, economic growth improved 
and wage cost pressures eased. Consumer 
prices increased only 2.5 percent over 
the previous year. Food and fuel prices 
declined and there was considerable 
moderation of price trends for rent and 
other services. From June 1968 to June 
1969, prices rose 2.9 percent. 





United Kingdom. Consumer prices rose 
4.0 percent over the previous year in 
1966, compared with a 4.8 percent in- 
crease in 1965. Prices increased at an 
annual rate of 5.3 percent during the 
first half of 1966. In response to the 
July monetary crisis the government es- 
tablished a 6-month wage and price 
freeze, during which prices could not 
be raised without the consent of the 
government. The price freeze was 
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followed by 6 months of “severe re- 
straint." The consumer price rise 
slowed considerably in the second half 
of 1966 to an annual rate of 2.0 per- 
cent, although service prices increased 
after the introduction of the Selective 
fmployment Tax in September. The price 
moderation continued into 1967, prices 
increasing only 2.5 percent over 1966. 
When the Government was forced to devalue 
the pound in November 1967, a retail 
price rise of about 6 percent from 
November 1967 to June 1968 was antici- 
pated. The inflation was expected to 
act as a demand restraint during the 
post-devaluation adjustment. However, 
prices increased only 4.2 percent. 
Seasonal food price increases and higher 
indirect taxes and electricity charges 
contributed part of the 4.2 percent 
rise. However, higher import costs were 
not fully passed on to the consumer and 
favorable productivity trends and 
slackened demand moderated the commodity 
price increases. Prices advanced more 
rapidly from mid-1968, 5.4 percent from 
June 1968 to June 1969, partly because 
of increases in indirect taxes. 


Methods and Data Comparability 


Consumer price indexes measure the 
changes over time in the prices of a 
representative sample of consumer goods 
and services purchased by the whole 
population or by a particular popula- 
tion group. The indexes for Denmark, 
Italy, and Sweden measure samples of 
goods and services representing the 
average consumer expenditures of all 
private households. The weights assigned 
major item groups are based on national 
accounts estimates of private consump- 
tion expenditures. In general, indexes 
for the other 11 countries refer to the 
consumption patterns of urban middle- 
income wage and salary workers. The 
items priced for the indexes and their 
weights are derived from consumer ex- 
penditure survey results. 

The consumer price indexes generally 
measure price changes for food; alcohol 
and tobacco; rent; utilities and fuel; 
household furnishings and _ services; 
Clothing; medical and personal care; 
communications; and 


transportation and 





entertainment and education. Rent is 
excluded for Belgium. The indexes do 
not measure the same goods and services 
for each country, and the weights given 
different item groups in the general 
indexes differ according tothe national 
consumption patterns they reflect. 

The indexes of all the countries ex- 
cept Sweden and the United Kingdom are 
computed as weighted (unweighted for 
Belgium) arithmetic averages with fixed 
weight bases. Item specifications and 
weights are kept essentially constant 
between major revisions so that the in- 
dexes only measure changes in prices. 
For Sweden and the United Kingdom, item 
weights are revised every year and the 
indexes are chain computations with 
annual linking. As the weights are 
changed annually, the indexes measure 
not only changes in prices but also the 
effects of changes in consumption pat- 
terns. However, changes in consumption 
patterns are not significant over short 
periods of time. 

Summary descriptions of consumer price 
index methodology for the 14 countries 
were included in "Consumer Price Trends 
in 14 Industrially Advanced Countries, 
1958-67,"" Labor Developments Abroad, 
August 1968. The descriptions are 
current forall the countries except the 
Netherlands and Norway, which have re- 
cently introduced new series. 

The consumer price indexes presented 





in table 1 for the years 1958 to 1968 
are the annual averages for each coun- 
try converted to a common base. The 


annual rates of change shown in table 2 
are calculated from these annual aver- 
ages. Consequently, the rates of change 
refer to the difference between the 
average annual index in agiven year and 
the average index of the previous year. 
They do not indicate the rate of change 
during one specific year. 

The relative importances of the 
selected index groups shown in table 3 
are the index weights of the groups 
adjusted by the relative price changes 
since the introduction of the weights. 
For the seven countries which have not 
revised their index weights between 
1965 and June 1969, the relative im- 
portances for 1965 and June 1969 show 
what the effect of relative price changes 
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would be on expenditure patterns if 
there was no change in the "market 
basket" of items purchased since the 


weight base period for the index. For 
the five countries--Austria, Belgium, 
Italy, Norway, and Switzerland--which 
have introduced major weight revisions 
in their indexes between 1965 and June 
1969, the relative importances in 1965 
and in June 1969 show the index weight 
structures of their two series adjusted 


by price changes to those particular 
dates. The differences between the two 
relative importances, therefore, repre- 
sent the effect of the change in weights 
as well as the effect of relative price 
changes. For Sweden and the United 
Kingdom, which revise their index weights 
annually, unadjusted index weights are 
presented for January 1965 and for 
January 1969. 

For countries which have not revised 
the basic item weights in their indexes 
during the 1965 to June 1969 period, the 


proportion of the average all items 
price increase contributed by each in- 
dex group (shown in table 3) is calcu- 
lated by taking the ratio of (a) the 


product of the 1965 to June 1969 price 
increase for the index group and its 
relative importance (index weight) as 
of the reference base period (1965), to 
(b) the all items price increase. Ex- 
pressed as a formula: The relative con- 
tribution of the ith component= 
V,; (P;-1) 


3V;(P; -1) 
where V represents the item weight in 
the reference base period and P repre- 
sents the average price relative for 
the item. 

For the countries which revised their 


index weights 
cluding Sweden 
the proportion of the average all iten; 
price increase contributed by each index 
group is calculated separately for each 


during the period, ip. 
and the United Kingdon, 


period in which there is a different 
basic weighting system and the propor. 
tions accounted for in each period 
combined according to the following 
formula: The relative contribution of 
the ith component= 


Vg (Bg-1) + Wy (Qy-1) (BV,P;) 
(2V;P;)(3WiQ;) - 1 





where V represents the item weight at 
the beginning of period one and P the 
average price relative in period one and 
W represents the item weight at the be- 
ginning of period two and Q the average 
price relative in period two. 

Table 4 presents the price indexes 
for major item groups--food, alcohol, 
and tobacco; rent; utilities; household 
goods and services; clothing; medical 
and personal care; transportation and 
communications; and entertainment and 
education. The original index data for 
each country have been adjusted as much 
as possible within the limits of the 
published statistics in order to pre- 
sent indexes for identical commodity 
groups. The weights shown refer to the 
latest index series unless otherwise 
indicated. 

The estimates of price trends for the 
14 countries given by the consumer price 
indexes cannot be considered strictly 
comparable. The indexes do not measure 
the same goods and services, and the 
weights assigned item groups are differ- 
ent. Furthermore, the indexes do not 
reflect the consumption patterns of 


exactly similar populations. 
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ee 
gdon, 
itens Table 4. Consumer Price Indexes, 14 Industrial Countries, 1965 to June 1969 
index [1965=100 ] 
| @ach 
erent Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 logo | Weights 
Opor- 
eriod United States 
OWing All goods and servicesS.......eseeeeecececes 4 100.0 102.9 105.8 110.3 116.1 100.0 
on of Food, alcohol, and tobacco 1/.....seseeeee ecccces 4 100.0 104.6 105.9 109.9 115.3 27.5 
Pood oc ccccccscccccsvces PIT TITITILIT TTT TTT 4 100.0 105.0 105.9 109.7 115.3 22.4 
Shelter 2/......+4+ Coeccceccccenecceccosoecceeooed 100.0 103.2 106.6 111.8 120.3 20.2 
PELLECL OS. ccc cccccccsccecccccecocesccccces ccccceed 100.0 100.5 101.7 103.0 105.1 5.3 
Household goods and Se€rviceS.....seeeseeeeeecerere 100.0 101.8 104.9 109.6 114.4 7.8 
Clothing... cscerceces Occcccccccsescecccccccccccoed 100.0 102.6 106.7 112.5 118.9 10.6 
Medical and personal CATE... cree eeeeeeeeeseesseed 100.0 103.7 109.7 115.8 123.2 8.5 
Transportation......+- ecwccceeeccccccccccccccccced 100.0 101.4 104.3 107.7 112.2 13.9 
nt at Entertainment and education......seseeseeeeecens od 100.0 101.6 104.3 109.1 113.2 5.9 
> the Canada 
> and All goods and ServiceS...... sees eeseceseecee 100.0 103.7 107.4 111.8 117.2 100.0 
Food, alcohol, and tobacco......ssseeeees cecesee eed 100.0 105.6 107.3 112.0 117.2 33.2 
> be- eta adeveendesadeqeeegses degeqnsscccegnseaeosl 100.0 106.4 107.8 111.3 116.6 26.7 
rage Shelter 2/...ceccrcccseseccsvees Codec oceevesseced ; 100.0 103.1 108.0 114.5 122.3 17.9 
Household operations 3/..ccccccecccerececsesescess 100.0 102.0 106.0 108.8 111.4 14.3 
(EN SUT PPPPerrrrerrererrrereririr rere irr Te d 100.0 103.8 109.0 112.2 115.8 11.3 
lexes Medical and personal CA@TC.... cece eeeeeeereresesees 100.0 103.1 108.4 112.7 118.8 6.6 
hol, Transportation.......+.. Cov ecceseseccoccescoseces q 100.0 102.4 106.7 109.4 115.1 12.0 
hold Entertainment and education.......ceeeceeeereesees 100.0 102.8 108.0 113.4 120.6 4.7 
ical ies 
and All goods and SeTviCeS....ceseesesseesecees : 100.0 105.1 109.3 115.1 120.1 100.0 
Food, alcohol, and tobacco.....ssceccceeseesvesees 100.0 103.8 108.6 115.8 120.7 43.9 
and eS Serre sgodewedsqegens conegtanetees 100.0 104.0 109.1 116.2 121.2 40.3 
| for Rent....... PPUTTTTTTTT CITI ETTTITTT TTT TTT 100.0 108.6 117.2 123.8 132.2 5.0 
much UCILitles..cccccccccccccscece Seeersecccccvecococcees 100.0 101.1 100.6 101.5 101.8 5.0 
Household goods and S€TviCeS...ceeeeseeeeceeeeeees 100.0 101.8 103.7 105.6 106.5 5.7 
the SE key F pte vdiigonmenewdekiceeere ad 100.0 103.6 106.5 111.2 115.0 12.8 
pre- Medical and person@l CATE... ..seeecereeeeeeeeseees 100.0 102.9 104.6 110.3 112.6 8.3 
dit Transportation and communication... «-+e+seeeeeeees 100.0 116.5 121.2 125.3 134.9 3.8 
y Entertainment and education.......seeeeececeeseees 100.0 109.5 115.2 121.3 130.2 15.5 
the Austria 
wise 
All goods and services...... PTOTTTITITT TTT Ty 100.0 102.2 106.3 109.2 112.4 100.0 
Food, alcohol, and tobacco.....ssseceeeses oveeeced 100.0 101.3 105.2 106.4 110.0 39.1 
the BERG cccccccess PTTTTITITITITIT LITT irri 100.0 104.3 111.9 119.6 126.7 7.4 
rice Utilities....... PTETITITITITITTTTTTT rrr tT . 100.0 101.8 102.9 105.0 105.6 5.6 
ot] Household goods and ServiceS....eseesseeeeseves eee 100.0 103.3 106.4 108.3 109.9 11.6 
y Clothing.....cseeeees POTTTTTTT ITIL TTT TTT TTT Tet 100.0 102.6 104.4 105.7 106.5 12.7 
sure Medical and person@l C@re......seeeeseseees eeccee e 100.0 102.2 106.7 113.7 119.8 4.5 
the Transportation and communication.....+++++- ecccee ° 100.0 105.2 113.5 118.2 124.1 10.8 
for Entertainment and education...... PP eccccesesoecoes 100.0 104.2 107.7 115.3 116.3 8.3 
not Belgium 
of All goods and services 4/......+sseeeeeeeees 100.0 | 104.2 | 107.2] 110.1 4.1 | 100.0 
Food and alcohol...... eeeccccecs TITTTTT TT Scesccces 100.0 104.9 107 .6 109.4 114.6 | 41.6 
Non-food productS....eeeeeseseces rrrrr Terres eee 100.0 103.1 104.9 107.0 108.6 | 37.0 
SOrvices....sccccccccore Cooccecseessccccescoes eees 100.0 104.7 110.8 117.1 122.4 | 21.4 
Denmark 
All goods and services..... ee ccccresceccoocs 100.0 107.0 115.7 125.0 129.3 100.0 
Food, alcohol, and tobacco... ..ssccsececceeesseees 100.0 106.8 115.4 125.4 130.7 34.7 
POOd ..cccseccvccccccccesccccecee PPTeTITTT Ti rits 100.0 105.6 114.6 125.4 133.6 22.0 
BORE ccscce eossecccccces ° ° ceesccecescsercooe ° 100.0 109.5 118.9 131.9, 143.9 8.7 
k=” ere ecccccceee eoccccccccccccseces 100.0 104.8 113.8 124.3 124.0 3.4 
Household goods and services.... eccccccccccecce 100.0 106.1 112.3 119.4 120.7 11.4 
Clothing..... eecccece PPTTTTITT TTT Tir eoccecceeces ° 100.0 103.9 108.2 112.7 113.6 9.5 
Medical and personal CAre......eeeeeeeeeeeers cececs 100.0 109.3 119.2 127.9 129.9 3.5 
Transportation and communication.......++++++ coves 100.0 107.2 115.2 123.7 125.1 12.7 
Entertainment and educa@tion.......seeeeeereeececees 100.0 108.5 120.9 131.6 136.5 16.1 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 4, Consumer Price Indexes, 14 Industrial Countries, 1965 to June 1969--Continued 








[1965=100 | 
Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 June | Weights 
1969 

France 
All goods and Services...csccrcccesccscccees 100.0 102.7 105.5 110.3 116.7 100.0 
Food and alcohol....... eorcceseccces eoccccccccccce 100.0 102.8 104.5 107.7 113.6 45.0 
RENE. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccese ee 100.0 106.7 114.1 122.2 132.1 7.1 
Utilities....cccccceces eecccces evecece evecccccce eee 100.0 102.4 104.9 110.1 116.3 5.1 
Household goods....... PWEETTISETITIT ITIL 100.0 101.2 102.7 105.0 110.0 6.3 
Clothing and linen..... eccccoce eeccccceces ercccccce 100.0 101.7 103.7 105.5 110.4 13.3 
Medical and personal CAre.....eeseseeeeees eeecece ° 100.0 103.3 108.3 117.7 125.2 8.6 
TrANSPOTtation..ceeeeeseeees Seeves eocccccvcccecces 100.0 102.2 106.9 115.4 123.0 6.5 
Entertainment and miscellaneous.........- oveccees . 100.0 101.1 103.9 111.5 119.3 8.1 

Germany 
All goods and services...... TOererrerrere ey 100.0 103.5 105.0 106.5 109.8 100.0 
Food, alcohol, and tobacco.......seeeeees ececceces 100.0 102.8 102.8 101.9 105.9 44.0 
RON .cccccccccccccccces Trrrrerre rere es eocccccccce 100.0 109.5 116.6 125.2 136.9 9.4 
UCslities..ccccccccccccce Ce erererercescesesecesese 100.0 101.3 102.3 109.2 108.5 4.6 
Household goods and ServiceS.....sesseececeeeevecs 100.0 102.0 102.0 102.2 102.9 11.0 
Clothing........ eecescccccce eeccecs eocces eccceces ° 100.0 103.2 104.7 104.6 105.4 12.0 
Medical and personal care......... cecccccee ececces 100.0 105.5 107.7 114.7 116.3 3.1 
Transportation and communication......seeseecees ee 100.0 104.1 107.0 109.6 109.6 6.2 
Entertainment and education....cssecesscceeseceecs 100.0 102.7 105.0 108.3 109.7 6.3 
Miscellaneous 5/...cccecesccceccccsees cevcccccces 100.0 103.4 107.4 111.6 113.7 3.5 

Italy 
All goods and services.......... eocccccccs 100.0 102.4 106.1 107.6 110.1 100.0 
Food, alcohol, and tobacco.....ceesecececesceccces 100.0 102.0 103.8 104.1 107.2 45.9 
Rent .ccceecees eecccces ceccccece erccceccee ceecevece 100.0 104.1 107.1 111.6 116.4 5.8 
Utilities.....s.+6- eecece eocccccece eeeeeeeceee 100.0 100.5 106.1 104.8 102.0 3.4 
Household goods and services........++-+ wecccccocs 100.0 101.8 103.3 105.2 107.0 6.2 
Clothing.....++++- eevcccces Terrrrerr reer et ecccees 100.0 101.3 102.7 104.1 105.8 10.0 
Medical and personal CAre....sscessccesceccesecees 100.0 102.4 126.5 129.7 132.7 7.2 
Transportation and communication...... eecccccccccs 100.0 103.6 106.5 108.4 110.8 9.3 
Entertainment and education............ ov eseccccos 100.0 104.7 109.5 113.1 115.1 7.0 
Miscellaneous 6/........ eececcee Ce cecccccccccccecs 100.0 101.5 103.4 105.4 108.0 5.2 

Netherlands 

All goods and ServiceS.......ceceeesesecceees 100.0 105.8 109.4 113.5 122.2 100.0 
Pood, sleshol, Gnd tobeeso..ccccccccccsccccecccces 100.0 106.0 107.5 109.9 117.5 37.4 
Rent..eseee Cece r cece eccceescceseecereeescecces 100.0 107.7 112.3 120.7 130.8 9.1 
Utilities... cccccsccscccccscccccccsssecs eoccccccece 100.0 100.9 101.5 103.0 108.1 6.2 
Household goods and Se€rviceS......seesccscccececes 100.0 102.5 105.7 107.8 115.5 10.6 
Clothing. ccccccccccecccocccccece TEeTTTTITT TTT ttre 100.0 105.1 109.9 113.7 124.3 13.0 
Medical and personal care........... $¢0beesbeeeses 100.0 110.4 122.3 133.6 146.6 9.2 
TransSportation.....seeeeeeeeeees eeccvcccceseccccecs 100.0 107 .6 114.0 116.1 122.2 5.8 
Entertainment and education......... eccccccccccces 100.0 104.5 106.0 110.6 121.3 7.8 
Voluntary IMGurance....ccccccccccccccccccccccsccece 100.0 102.4 109.2 111.6 118.8 9 

Norway 
ALI goods and ServicesS.....ceeeeeseeceeseces 100.0 103.3 107.8 111.6 114.8 |11/ 100.0 
Food, alcohol, and tobacco....csccseccceveceecenes 100.0 102.4 106.5 109.7 113.0 45.0 
FO0d ccccccccccccccccccccccscvce ececcccccccccces 100.0 102.4 106.5 109.7 114.0 41.1 
RENE. ccccccccccccces Cec cccccccccccccccescccceccecs 100.0 103.3 106.7 110.8 113.1 7.6 
UCilLities..cccccccccccsccccccs eeccee evcccccccccces 100.0 102.5 109.9 114.0 117.4 5.8 
Household goods 7/....... eee cccerccccccecceccccees 100.0 102.7 105.4 106.2 107.3 6.2 
Clothing......... TRITTTITITIT ITT Tir TUTTTT TTT 100.0 103.4 106.8 109.3 111.5 12.7 
Medical and personal care 8/....... ee ccceceseces ee 100.0 106.6 114.7 119.1 123.9 6.7 
Transportation 9/...ceeceeeeccecceecesccece eeccces 100.0 103.4 108.4 115.1 117.4 7.8 
Entertainment and miscellaneous 10/.......+++++++- 100.0 103.9 108.7 114.2 119.9 8.2 

Sweden 
All goods and Services....sssreseseeseeseces 100.0 106.3 111.1 113.2 115.8 |12/ 100.0 
Food, alcohol, and tobacco...seccsesecevesevece eee 100.0 107.2 111.2 113.0 115.2 38.3 
Fo0d .ccccccccccscccccccccese eocecccccccccccecs ° 100.0 106.6 110.1 111.0 113.7 28.6 
RENE co cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccececescceecese 100.0 108.2 115.4 119.0 129.2 11.0 
WCiLltles.cccccccccccccccqecs coceee eocccceee cocces 100.0 102.0 100.7 105.9 102.0 4.4 
Household goods.:...... ee rercccccccccccesencescece 100.0 103.1 104.4 105.0 104.4 10.6 
Clothing. .cecccsccsccccces ee cecesccccsccccees eevee 100.0 104.8 108.3 108.3 108.3 9.8 
Other goods and services.......... Peceeccocsccesee 100.0 107.7 114.8 116.9 121.3 25.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 4. Consumer Price Indexes, 14 Industrial Countries, 1965 to June 1969--Continued 
sights [1965=100] 
$$. June 
Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 Weights 
100.0 Switzerland 
45.0 All goods and services........sssceeccsecees 100.0 104.7 109.0 111.6 114.5 100 
Tol OS ORE SEES CE ET ES ETE: 100.0 104.8 107.8 107.8 110.1 31 
5-1 ND 6 6.64-6606 50000 CORSON H 6s 6606000 0b60Hs CEES Se BCRCS 100.0 108.1 118.5 127.3 136.3 17 
6.3 Ns od ceaitiinhh sh c tinh tcitelediehien atin anid 100.0 104.1 112.2 115.1 113.7 6 
13.3 eee ens Lenindhnens ts ticshenseicte tl 100.0 | 102.4} 104.2 | 104.6 105.1 13 
a Other goods and SErvices.......csceeeescesccsscees 100.0 103.9 107.3 110.3 112.6 33 
8.1 United Kingdom 
All goods and services..........eeeeeeees eee 100.0 103.9 106.5 111.5 117.8}12/ 100.0 
———s Pood, Gicohol, Gnd Cobecco..ccccccccccccccccccccce 100.0 103.4 105.6 109.7 118.1 43.3 
100.0 FOG so ccbdwcctessevsisenc sesvesisssces sbccccecne 100.0 103.6 106.2 110.8 119.6 30.4 
44,0 Shelter 13/....cscccecceseccceces cocccccesoseccose 100.0 106.6 111.6 117.3 121.8 12.1 
9.4 CS EOC ee re reer ceneaeenweeesenssesene 100.0 105.6 108.6 116.9 117.7 6.2 
4.6 Durable household goods.......csesccescececcccecees 100.0 102.3 104.0 108 112.5 5.9 
11.0 CLOTH Ing ccc ccccccccvcccccccccccccccsceeeecccccoes 100.0 102.7 104.4 1” 109.8 8.9 
12.0 Transportation.......++. WTTTITITITITITT TTT TT TTT 100.0 103.0 105.2 lli.s 116.8 12.0 
3.1 Miscellaneous g00dS.....cccccccccccccscccccccceces 100.0 103.2 104.3 114.2 121.1 6.0 
6.2 BeeviSSSccccccccceess OTTTTTITITTTTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT 100.0 106.9 112.2 117.5 125.7 5.6 
oa 1/ Including personal expenses (weight: 0.5) orig- 10/ Including communications in old series; in- 
— inally grouped with alcohol and tobacco, cluding personal care, hotel services, and food out- 
2/ Rent and homeownership expenses. side the home. 
[00.0 3/ Utilities and household goods and services. 1l/ Weights for old series. 
45.9 4/ Excluding rent. 12/ Weights for 1968. 
5.8 5/ Including holiday travel services (hotels). 13/ Including imputed rent for owneroccupied hous- 
3.4 6/ Including personal expenses. ing. 
6.2 7/ Including household services in new series. Note: Figures underscored indicate that a new 
10.0 8/ Medical care only in new series. series begins in the following year. 
7.2 9/ Including communications in new series. Source: National publications. 
9.3 
7.0 
5.2 
00.0 
37.4 
9.1 
6.2 
10.6 
13.0 
9.2 
5.8 
7.8 
9 
00.0 
45.0 
41.1 
7.6 
5.8 
6.2 
12.7 
6.7 
7.8 
8.2 
0.0 
8.3 
8.6 
1.0 
4.4 
0.6 
9.8 
5.9 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING 
COSTS ABROAD (EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 


The following table presents recent 
revisions tothe U.S. Department of State 
indexes of living costs abroad. The 
indexes are calculated in order to es- 
tablish cost-of-living allowances for 
U.S. Government employees assigned to 
foreign posts where living costs, based 
on an American "pattern of living," are 
significantly higher than living costs 
in Washington, D.C. Many business firms 


methods followed in constructing the 
indexes and the limitations to the in- 
dexes was published in the October 1969 
issue of Labor Developments Abroad, 
along with the complete list of indexes, 
Revisions are published monthly. All 
questions regarding the indexes of 
living costs abroad should be directed 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. Ex- 






































use the local index to establish cost- planation of changes in indexes from 
of-living allowances for their employees one time period to another is not 
stationed abroad. An explanation of available. 
U.S. Department of State Indexes of Living Costs Abroad 
Exchange rate Local Effective Date 
Country and city f 
Unit seme vod Relative| Index |Relative| Index nani 
Cyprus: Nicosia......... £ 0.4167 78 86 78 85 | Sep 69 
Guatemala: 

Guatemala City......... Quetzal} 1.0 92 106 82 96 |} Jul 69 
Guyana: Georgetown......|G$ 2.00 74 82 77 87 | Aug 69 
Italy: 

 hiaiek kb aeke once Lira 625 105 117 90 102 | Jul 69 

G6 ahs Cae eons Lira 625 105 117 90 102] Jul 69 

Se ee re Lira 625 103 116 86 99 | Jul 69 

EE is arcane mind » a weet Lira 625 102 115 89 101 | Oct 69 
Nepal: Kathmandu........ Rupee | 10.26 75 90 80 97 | Sep 69 
Nicaragua: Managua...... Cordoba} 7 .0 91 106 84 100 | Aug 69 
Southern Yemen: Aden....| Dinar 0.4167 80 91 83 94/| Jul 69 
Surinam: Paramaribo..... Florin | 1.87 97 113 93 110] Jul 69 

Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


The following table presents recent 
revisions to the U.S. Department of State 
living quarters allowances. This allow- 
ance is designed as reimbursement for 
the annual cost of rent, of electricity, 
gas, fuel, and water charges, and of 
any taxes required by local law or cus- 
tom to be paid by the tenant. An ex- 
planation of the method followed in 
establishing the allowance schedules 
and the limitations to the allowance 


schedules was published in the May 1969 
issue of Labor Developments Abroad, 
along with the complete list of allow- 
ances. Revisions are published monthly. 
All questions regarding living quarters 
allowances should be directed to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. Explanation 
of changes in allowance rates from one 
time period to another is not avail- 
able. 





U.S. Department of State Living Quarters Allowances 
Effective November 30, 1969 














Family status and salary group 1/ 
Country and city Primary with family Without family 
2 3 4 5 2 3 4 5 

Germany: 

i $3,100] $2,500] $2,000] $1,500 |$2,500] $1,700] $1,500] $1, 200 

Gs nn ece acts Gade 3,700| 3,100] 2,500] 1,900] 3,300] 2,300] 1,909] 1,500 

Frankfurt am Main...... 3,000} 2,300] 1,900] 1,500] 2,300] 1,700] 1,500] 1,300 

a crdeweececeest 4,200] 3,700] 3,000] 2,200] 3,700] 2,600] 2,100] 1,600 

Heidelberg........ .sees] 2,200] 2,100] 1,700} 1,300] 2,000] 1,700] 1,300] 1,300 

Mannheim..........+eee: 2,200] 2,000] 1,700] 1,300] 2,000] 1,500] 1,300] 1,100 

MEER ecccccccocenceces 3,700} 3,100} 2,300} 1,600} 3,000} 2,300) 1,500} 1,400 

Sd sa dendn cine 2,200} 2,000] 1,700] 1,300] 2,000] 1,500} 1,300] 1,100 

6 6 ccoertctenainetin 3,100] 2,400] 2,000] 1,300] 2,400] 2,000] 1,300] 1,200 

WEOSOAGEN 2 cic cccceccccee 2,700} 2,500} 2,000} 1,500] 2,100} 1,900} 1,600; 1,500 
ins tne ongnnah 4,400] 3,800| 3,200] 2,700] 3,100] 2,800] 2,200] 2,200 
Ireland: Dublin......... 2,800] 2,300] 2,200] 1,800] 2,200] 1,600] 1,600] 1,300 
Japan: Yokohama......... 2,800] 2,300} 1,900] 1,400] 2,300] 1,900] 1,700] 1,200 
Kenya: Nairobi.........- 3,600} 3,600] 3,000] 2,400] 3,600} 3,000] 2,800] 2,400 
Libya: Tripoli......... «| 2,300} 2,100} 2,100} 1,500; 2,100; 1,500; 1,500 900 
Portugal: Lisbon........ 3,700} 3,100] 2,800} 1,900} 2,900} 1,900) 1,900} 1,600 





























l/ The approximate basic salary ranges, 
excluding allowances, for the salary 
groups given inthe table are as follows: 


$20 ,000-$36,000 
11,000- 20,000 
8,000- 11,000 
Under 8,000 


The salary ranges have been revised to 
reflect the upward adjustments in Gov- 
ernment salary rates in recent years. 

Source: U.S. Department of State, 
Allowances Program. 
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INDEX OF 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 


1969 


[Month of issue and page numbers follow article title} 





Part |. Subject 


Consumer Expenditures 





International: 

U.S. Department of State indexes of living 
costs abroad (excluding quarters). Jan 
21-22; Apr 21-22; July 22-23; Oct 22-29; 
Nov 24; Dec 28. 

U.S. Department 
allowances. Feb 20-21; 
27-28; Nov 25-26; Dec 29. 

Japan. Workers benefit from economic 
Sept 18-19. 

Spain. New cost-of-living index introduced. 
Mar 12. 

Western Europe. Consumer expenditures and 
levels of consumption of wage and salary 
workers in six industrially advanced coun- 
tries. Aug 18-26. 

Western Europe and Canada: 

Consumer expenditures and levels of con- 
sumption in nine countries. July 10-21. 

Consumer expenditures and levels of con- 
sumption of low income and of high income 
wage and salary workers households in 
nine industrially advanced countries. 
Sept 23-34. 

Consumer price trends in 14 industrial 
countries, 1958 to June 1969. Dec 12-27. 


of State living quarters 
May 16-22; Aug 


boom, 


Economic: General 





Regional. Labor participation in economic 


planning in Latin America. June 1-3. 


Brazil. Financing low-income housing. Feb 11l- 
12. 
Czechoslovakia. Presidium proposes stabiliza- 


tion measures. July 7. 
Finland. Incomes policy of 1968 proved success- 
ful. Mar 10-11. 
Southern Yemen. Foreign investment law pro- 
tects nationals, offers incentives. Dec 7. 
U.S.S.R.: 
Bank savings increase. Aug 14. 
Labor and economic data reported for 1968. 
Mar 13-15. 


Education and Training 





Regional: 
CINTERFOR aids vocational 
14-15. 


Financing of vocational training in other 


countries. Oct 1-2. 


training. Nov 


Canada. 


Education and Training--Continued 





Austria. Shortage of scientists and engineers 
projected for 1970's. Aug 1l. 

Chad. Industrial labor force and working con- 
ditions in the Republic of Chad. Jan 1-3. 


Hong Kong. Hong Kong suffers student “brain 
drain." July 7. 
Kuwait. Government of Kuwait takes steps to 


develop Kuwaiti manpower. May 5-8. 

Mexico. Manpower needs bring educational reform 
Mar 20-21. 

Republic of Korea. Government inaugurates ex- 
tensive vocational training. Sept 19-21. 

Singapore. Japanese-aided training center is 
opened formally. June 12-13. 

Sweden. Vocational retraining programs budgeted 
for FY 1970. June 8-9. 

United Arab Republic. Training of 
manpower expanded. Jan 10. 


technical 





U.S.S.R. Soviet labor statistics. Pt. II. Pro- 
fessional, technical, and skilled workers. 
Mar 6. 

Industrial Relations 
Belgium. Collective bargaining legislation 


passed. Sept 13-14. 

Canada. Association of foreign service officers 
signs collective contracts. May 9-10, 

France. First national agreement in metal- 
working signed. Mar 11-12. 

Israel. Recent strikes slow activity in major 
ports. Dec 7. 

Italy. Campaign to abolish geographic wage 
zones. Apr 8-10. 

Kenya. Trade disputes act proves increasingly 
effective. June 11-12. 

Sierra Leone. Agreements reached 
and petroleum sectors. June 12. 
Turkey. Industrial relations in Turkey. June 

4-7 . 
United Kingdom: 
British government and unions reach compro- 
mise on anti-strike legislation. July 
1-2. 
Labor-management cooperation defends ship- 
yards. Oct 5-6. 


in mining 


Labor Administration 





Two government departments handle 


labor affairs. Oct 3-5. 
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Labor Administration--Continued 





Malawi. Labor statistics unit established. 


Apr 16. 


Labor Costs 


Buropean Economic Community: 

Average hourly earnings and average hours 
per week of wage workers in industry in 
the European Economic Community, October 
1967. Mar 22-30. 

Composition of labor costs in industry in 
the EEC, 1966. Nov 16-23. 

Labor cost and hours worked in industry in 


the European Economic Community, 1966. 
Jan 16-20. 
Sweden. Nonwage labor costs reported. Apr 


14-15. 
United Kingdom. Productivity and unit 
cost in the United Kingdom. Feb 14-19. 
Western Europe and Canada. Unit labor cost in 
manufacturing: trends in nine countries, 
1950-68. Oct 14-21. 


labor 


Labor Force 


Regional. Labor market trends in the European 
community. July 4. 


Australia. More married women are working. 
Oct 11-13. 

Belgium. American investment creates employ- 
ment. Mar 10. 

Botswana. Results of employment and earnings 


census published. June 10-11. 

Canada. Employment and output 
World War II. Jan 4-6. 

Chad. Industrial labor force and working con- 
ditions in the Republic of Chad. Jan 1-3. 

El Salvador. Industrialization and manpower 
utilization--the case of El Salvador. Feb 
1-2. 

Ghana. Rising unemployment challenges 
ernment planners. May 12-13. 

Israel: 

Employment of women encouraged. Sept 18. 
Shortage of engineers anticipated by 1973. 
Oct 9. 

Japan: 

Japan faces a labor shortage. Apr 16-18. 
White paper indicates tighter labor market. 
Oct 13. 

Korea. Korean economic plans 
power development. Dec 1-5. 
Kuwait. Government of Kuwait takes steps to 

develop Kuwaiti manpower. May 5-8. 

Liberia. Manpower surveyed. Nov 12-14. 

Libya. Manpower section of 5-year plan pub- 
lished. May 13. 

Mauritius. Employment and earnings surveyed. 
Dec 8-9, 

Pakistan. Employment of nationals in foreign- 
owned firms has increased. Feb 10-11. 


increase since 


Gov- 


emphasize man- 





Labor Force--Continued 





Peru. Manpower underutilized: a growing prob- 
lem. May 14. 

Saudi Arabia. The labor situation 
Arabia. Aug 1-9; Sept 1-7. 

South Viet Nam. Joint development group out- 
lines postwar employment problems. Aug 15-17. 

Southern Yemen. Foreign investment law pro- 
tects nationals, offers incentives. Dec 7. 


in Saudi 


Sweden. Early warning system for layoffs de- 
scribed. Jan 6. 

Switzerland. Industrial structure surveyed. 
Feb 9-10. 


United Kingdom. "Redundancy" fund faces diffi- 
culties. Mar 12-13. 
U.S.S.R.: 
Soviet labor statistics. Pt. I. Popula- 
tion and the labor force. Feb 3-8 and 
Pt. Il. Professional, technical, and 
skilled workers. Mar 6-9. 
Venezuela. Population, employment, and unem- 
ployment in Venezuela. May 1-4. 





Labor: General 
Regional. The Ottawa plan. Sept 21-22. 
Denmark. Recent labordevelopments. Aug 11-12. 


Saudi Arabia. The labor situation 
Arabia. Aug 1-9; Sept 1-7. 
Sweden. Vocational retraining programs budgeted 
for FY 1970. June 8-9. 
United Kingdom: 
Observations on payment of results and job 
evaluation published. Feb 10. 
"Redundancy" fund faces difficulties. Mar 
12-13. 
West Germany. Labor developments in West Ger- 
many. Nov 1-8. 
Yugoslavia. Significant labor developments in 
1968 reviewed. Sept 17-18. 


in Saudi 


Labor: Government Labor Policies 





Brazil. 
Feb 12. 

Ghana. Manpower board 
authority. Apr 15-16. 

Sweden. Government adopts 
policy. Sept 14-17. 

United Kingdom. "Redundancy" fund faces diffi- 
culties. Mar 12-13. 


Government announces labor policy. 


receives statutory 


active manpower 


Labor Legislation 





Argentina. Retirement systems simplified. Mar 
18-19. 
Belgium. Collective bargaining legislation 


passed. Sept 13-14. 
Cyprus. Worker dismissal law encourages plant 
modernization. Jan 8-10. 
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Labor Legislation--Continued 





El Salvador. Retirement and survivors' bene- 
fits implemented. Feb 12-13. 
Hong Kong. Employment ordinance 

comes effective. Aug 15. 
Italy. Parliament enacted measures to stimulate 


employment. July 6. 


of 1968 be- 


Japan. Workmen's compensation system expanded. 
Jan 11-12. 
Kenya. Trade disputes act proves increasingly 


effective. June 11-12. 


Netherlands. Statutory minimum wage adopted. 
July 6. 
Peru. New retirement system for white-collar 


workers. Feb 13. 
Saudi Arabia. The labor situation 
Arabia. Aug 1-9; Sept 1-7. 
Singapore. Labor crisis inSingapore. Mar 1-3. 
West Germany. Labor developments in West Ger- 
many. Nov 1-8. 


in Saudi 


Labor Mobility 





European Economic Community. EEC commission 
acts on professionals. Sept 12. 


Ireland. Emigration of university students is 
high. Apr 14. 
Kuwait. Government of Kuwait takes steps to 


develop Kuwaiti manpower. May 5-8. 


Lebanon. Work permits to foreigners increase. 
Mar 15. 
Pakistan. Employment of nationals in foreign- 


owned firms has increased. Feb 10-11. 


Portugal. Emigration and the Portuguese econ- 
omy. Sept 8-ll. 
Singapore. Government modifies immigration 
controls. Oct 13. 
Sweden: 
Immigrants search for a better life. Jan 
6-8. 


New law affects foreign workers. Dec 6-7. 


Labor Productivity 





Canada. Employment and output increase since 


World War IL. Jan 4-6. 


El Salvador. Industrialization and manpower 
utilization--the case of El Salvador. Feb 
1-2. 

Japan. Labor productivity continues to rise. 
July 8. 


United Kingdom. Productivity and unit labor 
cost in the United Kingdom. Feb 14-19. 

U.S.S.R. Soviet labor statistics. Pt. III. 
Wages, labor productivity, hours of work and 


leave. Apr 11-13. 


Prices 


Spain. New cost-of-living index introduced. 


Mar 12. 
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Social Insurance 





Regional. Internationalization of social secu- 
rity in Latin America. June 13-14. 

Argentina. Retirement systems simplified. Mar 
18-19. 

El Salvador. Retirement and 
fits implemented. Feb 12-13. 

Guatemala. Guatemalan social security progras 
approved. July 3. 

Guyana. Government adopts social security pro- 
gram. Dec 9-11. 


survivors' bene- 


Italy. Social security pension law amended, 
Nov 9-1ll. 

Japan. Workmen's compensation system expanded, 
Jan 11-12. 

Malaysia. Social security plan enacted. June 
12. 

Peru. New retirement system for white-collar 


workers. Feb 13. 
Saudi Arabia. Social security system expanded 
in the 1960's. Mar 15-16. 


Supplemental Benefits 





Hong Kong. Fringe benefits in Hong Kong. Aug 
10. 
Trade Unions 
Brazil: 
Government removes accused union leaders. 
May 14. 


Relations with international labor organi- 
zations regulated. Mar 19. 

Canada. Union membership reported. Feb 9. 

Czechoslovakia. Worker controls tighten. Nov 
11-12. 

International. Forum and conference 
discuss the role of trade unions 
America. Apr 18-19. 

Korea, Republic of. Growth of the labor move- 
ment in the Republic of Korea. Mar 4-5. 

Netherlands. Trade unions aim at _ greater 
strength and influence. May 10-11. 

Spain. ILO study group issues interim report. 
Aug 12-14. 


leaders 
in Latin 


Uruguay. New labor confederation formed. June 
14, 
West Germany. DGB congress highlights re- 
ported. Oct 6-8. 
Wages 


Regional. Recent wage policies in Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay. Apr 1-7. 
Angola: 
Civil servants' wage 
May 11-12. 
Manpower and wage statistics indicate new 
trends. June 9-10. 


allowance increased, 
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Wages--Continued 





Botswana. Results of employment and earnings 
census published. June 10-11. 

Ceylon. Public servants receive all-inclusive 
basic salary. Oct 8-9. 

Congo (Kinshasa). Earnings increase for lower- 
echelon workers. Oct 9-11. 

Denmark. Employer and labor federations en- 
dorse national wage contract. July 4-6. 

European Economic Community. Average hourly 
earnings and average hours per week of wage 
workers in industry in the European Economic 
Community, October 1967. Mar 22-30. 


Italy: 
Campaign to abolish geographic wage zones. 
Apr 8-10. 
Private industry agrees to abolish wage 


zones. June 8, 
Ivory Coast. New minimum wage decrees issued. 


Wages --Continued 





Sierra Leone. Agreements reached 
and petroleum sectors. June 12. 
U.S.S.R. Soviet labor statistics. Pt. III. 
Wages, labor productivity, hours of work and 
leave. Apr 11-13. 

Uruguay. Government decrees 
in private sector. July 9. 


in mining 


wage increases 


Working Conditions 





Regional. Inter-American safety council cele- 
brates 30th anniversary. July 8-9. 

Chad. Industrial labor force and working con- 
ditions in the Republic of Chad. Jan 1-3. 

European Economic Community: 

Average hourly earnings and average hours 
per week of wage workers in industry in 
the European Economic Community, October 
1967. Mar 22-30. 

Labor cost and hours worked in industry in 


the European Economic Community, 1966. 
Jan 16-20. 
U.S.S.R. Soviet labor statistics. Pt. III. 


Wages, labor productivity, hours of work and 
leave. Apr 11-13. 


Part 11. Country 





Mar 16-17. 
Japan. Wage differentials narrow. July 8. 
Luxembourg. Minimum wage of industrial workers 
raised. June 8. 
Netherlands. Statutory minimum wage adopted. 
July 6. 
Western Europe and Canada 
Regional. Jan 16-20; Mar 22-30; July 4, 12-21; 


Aug 18-26; Sept 12, 23-34; Oct 1-2, 14-21. 
Canada. Jan 4-6; Feb 9; May 9-10; July 10-21; 
Sept 23-34; Oct 3-5, 14-21. 

Austria. Aug ll. 

Belgium. Mar 10; July 10-21; 
13-14, 23-34. 

Denmark. July 4-6; Aug 11-12. 

European Economic Community. Nov 16-23. 

Finland. Mar 10-11; Nov 16-23. 

France. Mar 11-12; July 10-21; Aug 18-26; Sept 
23-34; Oct 14-21. 

Germany, West. July 10-21; Aug 18-36; 
23-34; Oct 6-8; 14-21; Nov 1-8. 

Ireland. Apr 14. 

Italy. Apr 8-10; June 8; July 6, 10-21; Aug 
18-26; Sept 23-34; Oct 14-21; Nov 9-11. 

Japan. July 10-21; Sept 23-34; Oct 1, 14-21. 

Luxembourg. June 8. 

Netherlands. May 10-11; July 6, 10-21; Aug 
18-26; Sept 23-34; Oct 14-21. 

Portugal. Sept 8-1l. 

Spain. Mar 12; Aug 12-14. 

Sweden. Jan 6-8; Apr 14-15; 
14-17; Oct 12-41; Dec 6-7. 

Switzerland. Feb 9-10. 

United Kingdom. Feb 10, 14-19; Mar 12-13; 
July 1-2, 10-21; Sept 23-34; Oct 5-6, 14-21. 


Aug 18-26; Sept 


Sept 


June 8-9; Sept 





U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe 





Czechoslovakia. July 7; Nov 11-12. 
U.S.S.R. Feb 3-8; Mar 6-9, 13-15; 
Aug 14. 
Yugoslavia. 


Apr 11-13; 


Sept 17-18, 


Near East and South Asia 





Oct 8-9. 
Jan 8-10. 
Sept 18; Oct 9; Dec 7. 
May 5-8. 
Mar 15. 


Ceylon. 

Cyprus. 

Israel. 

Kuwait. 

Lebanon. 
Pakistan. Feb 10-11. 

Saudi Arabia. Mar 15-16; Aug 1-9; Sept 1-7. 
Turkey. June 4-7. 

United Arab Republic. Jan 10. 

Yemen, Southern. Dec 7. 


Africa 


Angola. May 11-12; June 9-10. 
Botswana. June 10-11. 

Chad. Jan 1-3. 

Congo (Kinshasa). Oct 9-11. 
Ghana. Apr 15-16; May 12-13. 
Ivory Coast. Mar 16-17. 
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Kenya. June 11-12. 
Liberia. Nov 12-13. 
Libya. May 13. 

Malawi. Apr 16. 
Mauritius. Dec 8-9, 
Sierra Leone. June 12. 


East Asia and the Pacific 





Oct 11-13. 
July 7; Aug 10, 15. 
Apr 16-18; 


Australia. 
Hong Kong. 
Japan. Jan 11-12; 
18-19; Oct 13. 
Korea, Republic of. 
1-5. 
Malaysia. 


July 8; Sept 
Mar 4-5; Sept 19-21; Dec 


June 12. 


Singapore. 
Viet-Nam (South). 


Mar 1-3; June 12-13; Oct 13. 
Aug 15-17. 


American Republics 





Regional. Apr 1-7, 18-19; June 1-3, 13-14; Jy 
8-9; Sept 21-22; Nov 14-15. 

Argentina. Mar 18-19. 

Brazil. Feb 11-12; Mar 19; May 14. 

El Salvador. Feb 1-2, 12-13. 

Guatemala. July 3. 

Guyana. Dec 9-ll. 

Mexico. Mar 20-21. 

Peru. Feb 13; May 14. 

Uruguay. June 14; July 9. 

Venezuela. May 1-4. 
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